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THE NEGRO SOLDIER 


EGRO soldier in the sense in which it will be used during the 
year to show the participation of the race in the wars of the 
United States will signify both the Negro soldier and the 
Negro officer. The editorial staff does not subscribe to the nonsense 
that the Negro soldiers are all right when properly led, that is, by 
members of the other race, but Negro officers do not measure up to 
the required standard of efficiency. This falsehood emanates from 
those who have treated Negroes so despitefully that they doubt the 
patriotism of those Negroes who are intelligent enough to attain the 
rank of officers. In the case of Negro soldiers under the representa- 
tives of their oppressors it is believed that they may be so knocked 
and kicked about as to excite in them fear of undertaking any acts of 
disloyalty—a most shameful comment on people who claim that they 
are civilized. Negroes, however, while not loyal to the segregation- 
ists, the exploiters, and the terrorists, have always defended the Amer- 
ican soil. They are not like the foreigners who, on coming to this 
country, are granted every conceivable right because of their race, and 
when a war breaks out the Federal Government has to employ an 
army of spies to run them down and prevent them from destroying 
the country from within. 


The record of the Negro for honesty and loyalty may be estab- 
lished by the record of the race in other parts of the world where 
no such questions as race distinctions have come up as in the United 
States. Henrique Dias, a black general, led Negroes against the 
Dutch in the Northern part of Brazil in 1638, drove them out of 
those parts and delivered the country to the Portuguese. Toussaint 
Louverture defeated the West Indian armies of the British, the 
Spanish and the French and made Haiti an independent nation. An- 
tonio Maceo led Cuban patriots to victory over the Spaniards and 
by his martrydom assured the independence of Cuba. 


The wars to be reviewed in these columns this year are not all 
recent. To understand history we must penetrate the past in order 
to appreciate the present and vision the future. The history of the 
United States begins with the European settlements in America: 
The Negro had to play his part even in laying the very foundation 
of the nation at that time. This nation could not have maintained 
its independence in 1776, if the building of the institutions of the 
United States had not begun from the very first settlement of the 
colonies. The Negroes came to America with the Spanish explorers 
more than a century before the English awoke to the possibilities of 
colonial enterprise, and the English settlers had not been long on 
these shores before they decided that they could not get along with- 
out Negroes. 
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MILITARY SERVICE IN COLONIAL AMERICA 


HE Negroes were brought to 
America to supply the de- 
mand for cheap labor on the 
plantations and in the mines of the 
new world. Europeans of differ- 
ent nationalities had not been here 
very long, however, before conflicts 
as to jurisdiction and priority 
reached such proportions that colo- 
nial wars ensued. These came in 
addition to the troubles with the 
Indians against whom the colonists 
endeavored to array the Negroes 
for the settlers’ protection, inas- 
much as Negroes did not remain 
very long in drudgery on the plan- 
tations before they learned that 
there was a way of escape to the 
Indians. Yet in their struggle with 
the Indians, the Negroes, as a rule, 
defended the colonists. Negroes 
were of so much aid in holding the 
frontiers separating the French 
from the Spanish, the Dutch from 
the Portuguese, and the English 
from the French, Spanish and 
Dutch, that it is doubtful that some 
of the colonies in America could 
have endured had not the Negroes 
come to the rescue. 

The Spaniards, the first to estab- 
lish themselves on these shores, sent 
scores of Negroes to protect their 
discoverers and explorers in Amer- 
ica. Negroes rendered these Latin 
adventurers invaluable service in 
saving them from the Indians 
whom the Negroes seemed better 
qualified to understand and whose 
life, so much like that of the Af- 
rican natives, was not as much a 
hardship to the Negro as to the 
European. In the records of all 
their serious engagements the 
Spaniards noted the numbers of 
Negroes who accompanied them 
and the valor they displayed in the 
hour of combat. The recital of 
these battles is not our problem at 
hand. 

Within the present limits of the 
United States the most frequent 
use of Negroes as soldiers in the 
early colonial days was their em- 
ployment in Louisiana under the 


French regime. In those days the 
colony, settled with pioneers de- 
voted to the development of indi- 
vidual enterprise, could not easily 
raise an army without handicap- 
ing the settlement economically, 
and Negro slaves and free persons 
of color were gladly enlisted for 
defense duty. Such was the diffi- 
culty in 1729 when Perier, the suc- 
cessor of Bienville, faced the incur- 
sion of the Indians known as the 
Couchas. He sent against them a 
detachment of Negroes and at the 
end of the encounter he said, ‘‘ The 
Negroes executed their mission with 
as much promptitude as secrecy. 
This lesson taught them by our Ne- 
groes, kept in check all the nations 
higher up the river.’’ In a similar 
battle with the Natchez Indians in 
1730 Negroes were sent to the front 
again, and on this oceasion history 
repeated itself. Governor Perier 
said, ‘‘ Fifteen Negroes, into whose 
hands we had put weapons, per- 
formed prodigies of valor. If the 
blacks did not cost so much, and if 
their labors were not so necessary 
to the colony, it would be better to 
turn them into soldiers, and to dis- 
miss those we have, who are so bad 
and so cowardly that they seem to 
have been manufactured purposely 
for this colony.’’ 

With such an extensive use of the 
Negroes as soldiers by the French 
it is not surprising that when in 
1733 Bienville returned to Louis- 
iana to serve again as Governor he 
found in his army forty-five Ne- 
groes commanded by free blacks. 
Here it should be noted that Ne- 
groes were functioning efficiently 
not only as soldiers but as officers. 
Trouble with the Choctaws was 
soon to engage his attention. The 
French forces met disaster after 
disaster. These humiliating defeats 
left the colony menaced with de- 
struction. To the rescue, however, 
came Simon, the free black com- 
mander of Negro troops, who 
rallied his men in the attack and 
dispersed the Choctaws from their 


most menacing frontier stronghold. 

The English, according to their 
advertisements in their colonial 
newspapers were also making ex- 
tensive use of Negroes as privateers 
and soldiers. A Negro was referred 
to in the Pennsylvania Gazette in 
1745 as ‘“‘having been out on a 
voyage of the privateers belonging 
to Philadelphia.’’ Another has 
‘‘been a privateering, in 1746.’’ 
Another in 1748 ‘‘has formerly 
been a privateering.’’ And still an- 
other who talked good English, 
could read and write and play on 
the fiddle was thought to have been 
‘enticed to enlist into the service,’’ 
according to the Weekly Post Boy, 
July 18, 1748. And finally in the 
Boston Evening Post May 23, 1763, 
one who ‘‘was a soldier last sum- 
mer,’’ had taken to flight. 

The French had learned to make 
such an extensive use of the Ne- 
groes in their battles that some fear 
arose in the colonies along the At- 
lantic when England and France 
became arrayed against each other 
in their colonial enterprise and 
commercial expansion. In 1746 a 
Negro named James Wenyam 
caused much excitement in Phila- 
delphia when he ran away on the 
second of July that year, because 
‘‘he swore to a Negro man whom 
he wanted to go with him, that he 
had often been in the back woods, 
and that he would go to the French 
and Indians and fight for them.’’ 
In another advertisement of a run- 
away in the Maryland Gazette on 
March 19, 1755, there is reference 
to the fact that several advertise- 
ments calling for the return of a 
slave who had been ‘‘kindly 
treated’’ had caused much alarm. 
This slave, moreover, had been de- 
pended upon by his master to look 
after others, and he had no pro- 
vocation to go off. It seemed ‘‘to 
be the interest at least of every 
gentleman that has slaves, to be 
active in the beginning of these at- 
tempts, for while we have the 
French such near neighbors, we 
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shall not have the least security in 
that kind of property.’’ Exactly 
how many Negroes thus crossed the 
frontier to gain freedom among the 
French is not known, but the evi- 
dence supports the eseape of a num- 
ber to that quarter. 

Even at this early period it was 
clear that the Latins, especially the 
French, recognized and elevated 
the Negroes according to their mer- 
its whereas the English reluctantly 
did anything which might seem 
to change the status of the Negro 
from that of a servant or slave. 
In the end, however, the English 
had to resort to arming the Ne- 
groes; and they, like the other colo- 
nists, made better soldiers in the 
wilds of America than the regular 
British troops. A striking exam- 
ple was that of Braddock’s defeat 
in 1755 when the French and In- 
dian snipers stood behind rocks and 
trees and picked off his men and so 
decimated his ranks that he had to 
retreat in defeat. Braddock in- 
sisted that the attacking force 
should come out in the open and 
fight, but that request showed about 
as much common sense as the man 
who went to whip the hornets from 
their nest and stood his ground, in- 
sisting that they should attack one 
at a time. Negroes knew better than 
to expect such a concession from 
frontiersmen and Indians, and 
when allowed a chance in the 
French and Indian War gave a 
good account of themselves. They 
fought through the campaigns to 
attain the five objectives of the 
British in that conflict and they 
were in the final charge of the 
British on the plains of Abraham 
out from Quebee in 1759 when 
Wolfe, although mortally wounded, 
triumphed over Montcalm, likewise 
eliminated. Negroes thus helped 
to make possible the security of 
English institutions in America. 

During these years, moreover, 
Negroes who had gone over to the 
French and Indians were likewise 
employed by the enemies of the 
British to extend their jurisdiction 
in America. In some of these skir- 
mishes it was a matter of Negroes 
fighting against Negroes. The re- 
ward in the case of the Negro sol- 


dier from the Atlantic colonies was 
usually freedom for meritorious 
service ; but, as a rule, those Negroes 
fighting with the French and In- 
dians were already free, and they 
fought to secure their status rather 
than to attain a higher level in the 
social order. Certainly not a few 
Negroes understood this distine- 
tion, but slavery was not a terrible 
ordeal in those days, and the num- 
ber of Negroes accessible to the 
French and Indians was small 
when compared with the Negro 
population along the Atlantic. 
The Negroes in this last impor- 
tant struggle of the British with 
the French helped to make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the build- 
ing of the nation. It was during 
this war that the colonists along the 
Atlantic became buoyant with con- 
fidence in themselves. With their 
meager equipment they had made 
a record so much better than the 
British regulars that the colonial 
soldiers appreciated for the first 
time that they had become sufficient 
unto themselves. This confidence 
made them more exacting in their 
demands upon Great Britain for 
the considerations which they felt 
were due them in their advanced 
position. The daring deeds of the 
Negro on both land and sea helped 
to bring this victory and to inspire 
that confidence which during the 
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next generation ripened into the 
defiance of the mother country 
when it insisted upon treating the 
colonies as plantations good only 
for supplying raw materials for 
English industrialists and taxes to 
defend an overgrown empire. 





Books on the Negro 
in Our Wars 


Books on the Negro in wars are 
numerous, but few of these works 
say anything about the Negro sol- 
dier of colonial days and almost all 
of them pass over the service of 
Negroes in the military forces of 
the Spanish and the French in 
colonial America. In the histories 
written to give account of the early 
Latin explorers references to the 
service and heroism of their Afri- 
can companions are found. These 
works, however, are in foreign lan- 
guages which are not generally 
known in this country. 

On the wars of the United States 
in which Negroes participated the 
best authority is George Washing- 
ton Williams’ History of Negro 
Troops in the War of the Rebellion. 
Although the title indicates that it 
bears upon the Civil War, the vol- 
ume gives a very good account of 
the Negro soldier during the Amer- 
ican Revolution as a sort of back- 
ground. No historian as yet has 
written a better history than this 
on the Negro soldier of that day. 
The same author’s History of the 
Negro Race in America is valu- 
able for this purpose. 

Brief mention of Negro soldiers 
in these wars may be found in 
Brawley’s and Woodson’s histories. 
These should be supplemented with 
other works and especially with 
the articles which have appeared 
from quarter to quarter in The 
Journal of Negro History and in 
The Negro History Bulletin. The 
recent article in the Journal, writ- 
ten by Dr. L. P. Jackson on the Ne- 
gro soldier in Virginia during the 
American Revolution, is very in- 
forming. Dr. Lorenzo J. Greene 
of Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, has made himself 
the authority on the Negro soldier 
in New England. 
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A NEGRO PHILHELLENE, 1827 


Over a century ago Greek revolu- 
tionists, American and British vol- 
unteers, French, Russian, and 
British sailors were united in a 
struggle against the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the great tyrant power of its 
day. Lovers of freedom from 
everywhere, of whom Lord Byron 
of Great Britain and Samuel Grid- 
ley Howe of the United States are 
best remembered, thronged to the 
relief of the desperate Hellenes. 
Among these volunteers was an 
American Negro sailor and cook, 
who, no more than Dorie Miller at 
Pearl Harbor, could not be kept 
in his galley when skill and cour- 
age were needed on deck. His tale 
has been briefly told by one well 
fitted to appreciate it. 

Jonathan Peckham Miller (1796- 
1847), a native of Randolph, Ver- 
mont, volunteered in 1824 for the 
service of the Greek revolution 
and became a colonel on the staff 
of Gen. Jarvis at Missolonghi, 
where, for his heroic feats during 
the siege, he was known as ‘‘The 
American Dare Devil.’’ He escaped 
from the city at its fall, returned 
to the United States, and was sent 
back to Greece early in 1827 as 
principal agent of the New York 
Greek Committee, in which ¢ca- 
pacity he served for about a year. 
On his final return to the United 
States he, like his more famous 
comrade in arms, Samuel Gridley 
Howe, later an associate of John 
Brown, entered the anti-slavery 
movement and as a member of the 
Vermont legislature, 1831-1833, 
introduced a resolution for the 
abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia. He lectured widely 
against slavery and attended the 
World’s Anti-Slavery Convention 
in London, 1840. His premature 
death in 1847 was the result of an 
accident.? 

In the records which Miller left 
is the following: 


1Dictionary of American Biography. 


By KENNETH WIaGIns PoRTER 


December 21 (1827).— Took 
James Williams, a black man from 
Baltimore into my house, he having 
been some time in the hospital. 
Williams came to Greece with Lord 
Cochrane,? was cook of the Sau- 
vieur, and conducted himself with 
great coolness and intrepidity in 
several engagements, particularly 
at the battle of the Gulf of Le- 
panto, where he showed truly that 
he had been in the school of De- 
eatur; for when no Greek could be 
found to take the helm, Williams 
volunteered his services, and was 
there struck down by a splinter, 
which broke his leg and arm.* He 
had before contended with the 
Turks for he had lost a finger be- 
fore Algiers in the United States 
service under Decatur.* Being des- 
titute of clothing, I provided him 
with a double suit.5 

History is now repeating itself, 
as Americans, black and white, 
British, French, Russians, are once 
more aligned with the Greeks 
against an empire much more pow- 
erful and ambitious than that of 
the Ottomans. It is to be hoped 
that in the future the James Wil- 
liamses and Dorie Millers will not 
be forced to serve exclusively as 
cooks and mess-men up to the very 


moment when, in a desperate emer- 
gency, they may. finally be per- 
mitted to spring to the helm or to 
the anti-aireraft gun. 





Negro History Week 


The next celebration of Negro 
History Week will take place Feb- 
ruary 13-20, 1944. Persons thus 
interested should begin now the se- 
rious study of the Negro in order 
to have something to celebrate at 
that time. The aini of the celebra- 
tion is not to enter upon one week’s 
study of the Negro. If the history 
of the Negro can be disposed of in 
one week it is not worth directing 
attention to. From a systematic 
study of the Negro throughout the 
year schools and clubs will be in a 
position to stage demonstrations of 
what they have learned in this long 
neglected field and will thereby 
move others to apply their minds 
accordingly. Posters and literature 
to stimulate and guide the public 
in this celebration will be available 
free of charge by the first of No- 
vember at the office of the Associa- 
tion, 1538 Ninth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 








2Thomas Cochrane, 10th Earl of Dun- 
donald (1775-1860), after being unjustly 
discharged from the British navy in 
1814, organized and commanded the 
Chilean navy, 1818-1821, was first ad- 
miral of Brazil, 1823-1825, and then 
accepted command of the Greek navy, 
which he assumed at Hydra, March, 
1827. He returned to England a year 


later, was restored to the British navy, 


and gazetted a rear-admiral, 1832.. Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. 

8The Battle of the Gulf of Lepanto 
(Corinth) took place in September, 1827. 
The Greek fleet, commanded by Capt. 
Hastings, consisted of the Karteria, un- 
der his personal command, the Soter, 
Capt. Thomas, the vessel on which Wil- 
liams served, two schooners, and two gun- 
boats. On September 23, the Soter, 
Capt. Thomas, ran the gauntlet of the 
forts of Rhium, under heavy fire, into 
the Gulf of Corinth, being followed by 
the rest of the fleet. On September 30, 
the Greek fleet destroyed the Ottoman 


fleet at Salona. It was probably in run- 
ning the gauntlet into the Gulf that 
Williams distinguished himself and was 
wounded. Phillips, W. Allison, The War 
of Greek Independence, N. Y., 1897, pp. 
258-260. 

4On June 17, 1815, Stephen Decatur 
captured the Algerian flagship Mashida 
and drove another enemy vessel aground, 
soon after enforcing on the Algerines, 
by threat of bombardment, a treaty end- 
ing tribute from the United States and 
exacting reparation for unfriendly acts 
against American vessels. McMaster, 
J. B., History of the People of the U. S., 
Vol. iv (1895), pp., 351-355. It is, of 
course, at least a possibility that the 
reference is a mistaken one to Deca- 
tur’s earlier, more desperate, and more 
famous exploits in 1804 against the 
Tripolitans, another nation of Barbary 
pirates. ; 

5Miller, Col. Jonathan P., The Con- 
dition of Greece in 1827 and 1828, N. Y., 
1828, p. 160. 








N the life of Thomy Lafon is 
| seen the striking difference be- 
tween the status of the Negro 
in Latin America and that of the 
Negro in British America. The 
Catholics will say that it was their 
religion in the former in contra- 
distinction to that of the Protes- 
tants in British America. The 
Protestants point to the fact that 
the Catholics, unlike some of the 
Protestant sects, never made slav- 
ery a matter of discipline. The 
Catholics did not openly attack the 
institution, but they were unceas- 
ing in their efforts to improve the 
lot of the slave by religious instruc- 
tion, by social welfare efforts and 
even by manumission. They taught 
their communicants to be kind and 
considerate of their bondmen and 
to make their lot easier whenever 
possible. The custom of the coun- 
try and the regulations of the 
Church justified the interference of 
the clergy in behalf of slaves. 
Thomy Lafon’s success was due 
in a large measure to his origin in 
such atmosphere. The Latins often 
took up with Negro and Indian 
women, and when offspring resulted 
therefrom they recognized such 
children as their legal heirs, settled 
their property upon them, and ele- 
vated them to the status of citizens. 
Lafon was born in Louisiana where 
the people were first under France, 
next under Spain and _ finally 
under France again when we pur- 
chased the territory in 1803. One 
Latin nation in this case did not 
differ widely from the other in the 
treatment of Negroes, and thus it 
was possible for the people of color 
to continue their way of life with- 
out much serious interruption. 
Their course was so well established 
by the time of the transfer to the 
United States with its abundance 
of race hate and social distinction 
that it was difficult to disrupt the 
social order for some years, and 
the radical pro-slavery distinctions 


THOMY LAFON 


By J. M. Murpuy 


never received full sanction in New 
Orleans although the victory for 
caste soon won in the parishes. 

Thomy Lafon, however, was not 
the first example of a prosperous 
free man of color to achieve a posi- 
tion of usefulness and recognition 
in Louisiana. Marie Louise Bitaud, 
thus favored, advanced toward 
prosperity there by 1832. Cyprien 
Ricard was able in 1851 to buy an 
Iberville estate for a quarter of a 
million dollars. Marie Metoyer of 
Natchitoches Parish had fifty-eight 
slaves and two thousand acres of 
land when she died in 1840. Charles 
Roques, also of Iberville Parish, 
left forty-seven slaves and a thou- 
sand acres of land when he died in 
1854. When Martin Donato of St. 
Landry died in 1848 he left eighty- 
nine slaves, 4,500 arpents of land 
and mortgages to a value of $46,- 
000.00. 


Thomy Lafon was not a descend- 
ant of any of these rich forerun- 
ners. He was born in poverty in 
New Orleans on December 28, 
1810. The reaction against the 
Negro in that city, under United 
States control, did not immediately 
deprive Negroes of the opportunity 
to acquire the fundamentals of edu- 
eation. Employment like that for- 
merly open to free Negroes could 
be found in the lower and high- 
er pursuits. Lafon finally learned 
enough to start out as a school 
teacher and thus did his share in 
enlightening those who in child- 
hood were just as poor as he had 
been. What he received as com- 
pensation he managed wisely. He 
learned much also about business 
by observation and by contacts with 
those who knew the business world. 
Next he conducted for a while on 
Orleans Street a small dry-goods 
store where he earned some money 
and much experience. He finally 
found himself eminently successful 
in real estate and land speculation, 
at which he became wealthy. By 
December 23, 1893, when he died, 
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he had an estate appraised at $413,- 
000.00. The estate had been larger, 
but before he began to decline he 
had been giving heavily to a num- 
ber of institutions in which he had 
become especially interested. How 
much he accumulated then is not 
known. He was often referred to 
as a millionaire. 

Lafon was a religious man. He 
believed in the mission of the 
Church. He was especially inter- 
ested in the religious and charit- 
able agencies prompted by those 
who love their fellowmen and serve 
God by serving their neighbors. In 
life he became closely attached to 
Archbishop Janssens who served 
Lafon not only as a spiritual ad- 
viser but as a guide in the adminis- 
tration of his philanthropy. Be- 
fore his death Lafon had estab- 
lished an asylum for orphan boys 
which was called the Lafon Asy- 
lum. His will provided for this in- 
stitution $2,000.00 in cash and the 
revenue amounting to $275.00 a 
month from property at Royal and 
Iberville Streets. He bequeathed 
a sum also to the Lafon Old Folks’ 
Home which he had already estab- 
lished. He remembered generously 
the Charity Hospital of New Or- 
leans, New Orleans University, 
Straight University, and a number 
of charities administered by the 
Catholic Church. His gifts were 
not restricted by race or religion. 

In view of this broad human in- 
terest and philanthropy Lafon has 
been highly honored. Schools and 
other institutions have been named 
for him. His memory is revered 
by all classes and races in New 
Orleans—even in the parishes of 
Louisiana. The State Legislature 
ordered that a bust of him be exec- 
uted and placed in New Orleans. 
Grace King in her book New Or- 
leans took occasion to remark, ‘‘It 
will be the first public testimonial 
by a state to a man of color, in rec- 
ognition of his broad humanitarian- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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MME. BERNARD COUVENT 


By R. L. DEsDUNES 


Translated by Raoul M. Pérez, Xavier University 


ME. Couvent, a colored 
M African woman, was prob- 

ably a slave in her youth. 
She lived in New Orleans, and left 
a legacy which has produced sig- 
nificant results. The generosity of 
Mme. Couvent should have attract- 
ed attention; it is astonishing that 
none of her contemporaries even 
thought of mentioning her name. 
That Mme. Couvent was the first 
colored woman to set the example 
of an enlightened charity, and that 
for a long time she was the only 
woman to enjoy this distinction is 
an undeniable fact. Her attitude 
on the question of education con- 
stitutes a real criticism of the 
wealthy people of her time. 

We have very little information 
about the early life of Mme. Cou- 
vent. People often spoke about 
this old lady, about her piety, and 
about her charitable character, but 
about her origin nothing definite 
was known. They say that she was 
born in Africa. About the year 
1832 this Christian woman left in 
her will several small houses for 
the purpose of establishing a school 
for the poor Catholic orphans of 
the third district of New Orleans. 

Her death came probably in 
1836, but the provisions of her will 
regarding her bequest to the or- 
phans were not carried out until 
1848, that is, twelve years later. 
By that time a society had been or- 
ganized which demanded that the 
executor account for this property. 
In time he was forced to restore it, 
and, as a result of this settlement, 
the first School for Negro Orphans 
(‘‘Eeole des Orphelins de Cou- 
leur’’) was established in the third 
district of New Orleans. One of 
the above mentioned houses was sit- 
uated on the corner of Union and 
Grands Hommes Streets. It was 
there that for the first time a class 
was opened under the auspices of 
the board of directors, a group or- 


ganized to see that the provisions 
of the will of Mme. Couvent were 
earried out. 

The will provided that the school 
should be placed under the super- 
vision of the Catholic clergy. In a 
pertinent paragraph, it reads: ‘‘I 
will and direct that my property 
situated on the corner of Grands 
Hommes and Union Streets be for- 
ever dedicated to the establishment 
of a free school for the Negro or- 
phans of the Marigny district. This 
school shall be established under 
the supervision of the Reverend 
Father Manehaut, or, in case of 
death or absence, it shall be under 
the supervision of his successors in 
office; consequently I intend that 
the said lands and buildings may 
never be sold, no matter under 
what pretext, but on the contrary, 
that by subscription or otherwise, 
all the improvements and additions 
which time and the number of or- 
phans may require will be made.’’ 

By virtue of this provision Fath- 
er Manehaut, Mme. Couvent’s spir- 
itual adviser, took charge of this 
particular bequest, and made it his 
duty to see that it continued to 
serve the Catholic orphans. This 
good priest, seeing how negligently 
the provisions of the will of the de- 
ceased were being carried out, de- 
cided to do something about it. 

His first step was to enlist the 
interest of M. Frangois Lacroix, an 
eccentric man, but a person of ad- 
mirable generosity. By means of 
fairs, donations, and other meth- 
ods, these men not only helped to 
secure the titles to the houses, but 
they also purchased several lots 
which they added to the property 
bequeathed by Mme. Couvent. On 
one of these lots these friends of 
humanity had a magnificent build- 
ing erected, and thus it was that 
we had a large school with a facul- 
ty of five or six teachers who taught 
in the two languages, French and 


English. Boys and girls were ad- 
mitted, and they came from all 
sections of the city. 

The first teacher was Félicie Cail- 
loux. She was an intelligent re- 
spectable and pious colored woman. 
After her, when the site of the 
school had been changed and con- 
struction had begun on a large 
scale, the following teachers served 
successively: Lanusse, Lavigne, 
Snaér, Questy, Christophe, Reynés, 
Lainez, Sent-Manat, Camps, Vig- 
ers, Duhart, Trévigne, Mmes. Thé- 
zan and Populus, and several oth- 
ers whose names are not remem- 
bered. 

Since then, Lafon, Mary, and 
others have added to the prop- 
erty bequeathed by Mme. Couvent, 
and that property was increased 
again by the contributions of Fran- 
cois Lacroix and his friends. Oc- 
easionally, for several years before 
the war of 1861, the members of 
the board of directors obtained 
gifts from the state legislature and 
from the municipality of New -Or- 
leans. 

This school is important, because 
it was the best of its kind during 
the period of slavery. All the teach- 
ers were Negroes (‘‘hommes de 
couleur’’) ; consequently they used 
kindness in their relations with the 
children entrusted to their care. 
The latter received intellectual, re- 
ligious and moral guidance. 

Mme. Couvent herself had no 
education, but she had a tender 
heart; she took pity on these little 
children who were condemned to 
live without the advantages of edu- 
cation in an indifferent, if not hos- 
tile, environment, left to the fate 
of an unfortunate class. Aided, 
without doubt, by the advice of her 
spiritual adviser, she dedicated all 
her possessions to the education of 
the unfortunate, in order to save 
them from the dangers of igno- 
rance. These generous gifts were 
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made during the difficult times of 
slavery. It was a great wrong on 
the part of her contemporaries to 
have neglected to leave us exact de- 
tails about the life of this generous 
woman. 


Mme. Couvent must have been a 
woman of great piety and charac- 
ter, for Father Manehaut under- 
took the task of guiding her, of ad- 
vising her, and of bringing her to 
the attention of the friends of edu- 
cation in 1848. Thanks to the in- 
exhaustible efforts and to the un- 
selfish interest of this priest, Mme. 
Couvent finally became known, her 
bequest was recovered and dedi- 
eated to its original purpose. It 
is right to mention these facts, not 
only for the sake of history, but 
to pay a tribute of gratitude to the 
good-will and charity of this saint- 
ly man who did so much honor to 
the Catholic Church. Without his 
aid the people would never have 
heard about Mme. Couvent, what 
she was, what she did, and how she 
lived. Mme. Couvent won for the 
people long continued moral and 
intellectual assistance which was 
generously given later under con- 
scientious teachers. 


We do not mean that the writers 
of Mme. Couvent’s time ignored 
her. At that time it was not easy 
to have manuscripts printed, since 
this had to be done by means of 
contributions; it may well have 
happened that fellow New Or- 
leanians forgot this good woman, 
as they forgot many others. Things 
were done by a select few. People 
of the same vocation or of similar 
preferences would hold private 
meetings where only the tastes of 
this particular set would be con- 
sidered. 

Among the pupils who were 
graduated from the School for Or- 
phans (‘‘Institution des Orphelins 
Indigents’’) there were writers, 
poets, artists, all persons of exemp- 
lary character and of real and 
sometimes superior merit. 

They say that one must always 
go back to the beginning. Accord- 
ing to this principle all the good 


that the Creole people have drawn 
from the School for Orphans 
(‘Ecole des Orphelins’’) they owe 
to the generosity of this African 
woman, Mme. Bernard Couvent, a 
widow. Before her there were 
schools in our city, but the poor 
class could not afford to attend 
them. At the institution founded by 
the generous will of Mme. Couvent, 
children were educated at very 
moderate rates; orphans were edu- 
cated free. The monthly fee never 
exceeded fifty cents, and for this 
small sum of half a dollar a month 
the children often used books fur- 
nished by the school, when the par- 
ents found it impossible to buy 
them. 


Let us cite here a detail worthy 
of our attention. Every year, on 
All Saints’ day, the board of di- 
rectors organized a collection for 
the benefit of the school. Two trays 
were placed at the entrance to the 
cemetery in order to receive the 
offerings of the passers-by. These 
trays were guarded by orphans se- 
lected for the purpose by the mem- 
bers of the board. There was a 
time when the sums collected in 
this way were considerable. They 
were used to defray the various ex- 
penses of the institution. 


It is customary to have a mass 
said every year for the repose of 
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the soul of this good widow. The 
cost of maintaining her tomb, 
which is situated in the last ceme- 
tery on Claiborne Avenue, is born 
by the board of directors. 

In recent years a plaque which 
makes her work known was made 
in memory of Mme. Couvent. This 
plaque is in the school which owes 
its foundation to her. The colored 
Creole population (‘‘la population 
eréole de couleur’’) should consider 
it their duty to erect an even more 
worthy monument in her memory. 
In our own time memorial societies 
are organized to honor the memory 
of the dead. To do justice to the 
benefactors that have passed, mag- 
nificent celebrations are needed. 
Now that we have among us sev- 
eral philanthropists, we might rally 
them to this end. May the future 
not reproach us as we reproach 
our predecessors, especially now 
that the spirit of the times exhorts 
us to the glorification of the accom- 
plished good. The names of Mme. 
Bernard Couvent, Tomy Lafon, 
and Aristide Mary should be for- 
ever honored. These names should 
be kept alive in the memory of the 
people by means of monuments 
worthy of them and of the deeds 
which they recall. 


During the Reconstruction peri- 
od colored children attended for 
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the most part state schools which 
were open to all without distinc- 
tion. The Couvent School (‘‘Insti- 
tution Couvent’’) had been ne- 
glected and almost deserted. So 
much so that in 1864 it was close 
to ruin. A bad administration dur- 
ing the preceding years had helped 
to bring about its decline. At that 
time a few patriots again gathered 
and undertook to bring back to this 
school its old prestige. The task 
was certainly arduous, but these 
courageous Creoles devoted them- 
selves to it body and soul and con- 
quered all obstacles. This patriotic 
and generous army sharing the 
work of rebuilding consisted of 
twelve citizens whose names are: 
Arthur Estéves, Eugéne Luscy, 
Noél Bacchus, Nelson Fouché, Ar- 
mand Duhart, J. S. Gautier, P. A. 
Desdunes, Ronatien Déruisé, 
Charles Charbonnet, Philippe Mi- 
chel, Clovis Gallaud, and R. L. 
Desdunes. Of these men, who com- 
posed the board of directors in 
1864, nine are now dead. By their 
integrity and devotion these Cre- 
oles rallied the people around them, 
and thus they were able to inaugu- 
rate for the school a new era of 
prosperity and independence. 


Once the question of converting 
it into a convent was discussed. 
Such was the decision made by the 
Catholic clergy, because the school 
had long before changed from its 
original status and thus ceased to 
carry out the wishes of Mme. Cou- 
vent. His Excellency Archbishop 
LeRay, however, yielded to the pro- 
tests of the board of directors, 
whose authority he recognized. To- 
day the School for Orphans 
(‘‘Institution des Orphelins Indi- 
gents’’) has been reorganized, it 
has received new aid, and the peo- 
ple seem to have renewed their at- 
tachment to it. . 





The Marie Couvent School, one 
of the most modern in New Or- 
leans, opened its doors in February, 
1940.. It has sixteen classrooms and 
an efficient faculty of nineteen 
teachers. Oddly enough, although 


named in honor of Mme. Couvent, 
the school does not bear her real 
name. Wilson Pecot, a teacher 
at this school, recently looked up 
her death record in the Archives of 
the St. Louis Cathedral and found 
that her real name was Mme. Jus- 
tine Firvin Couvent, widow of Ga- 
briel Bernard Couvent. Her hus- 
band is buried beside her. 


Let us hope that the people will 
learn more and more to appreciate 
the charity and foresight of Mme. 
Bernard Couvent, that they will 
remember the glory of this extra- 
ordinary woman who was the first 
to improve the lot of the orphan 
children of the Negro race. 





Books 


Harriet Tubman, published by 
the Associated Publishers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is one of the interest- 
ing books to appear in the early 
fall. The author is Earl Conrad 
who once lived in Auburn, the 
home of Harriet Tubman, and 
learned from her and her friends 
the very interesting story which he 
relates in this neatly printed and 
handsomely bound volume. Teach- 
ers will find the work both timely 
and valuable, and the students will 
be gripped by this rapidly moving 
narrative. 


The Darker Brother, by Bucklin 
Moon, brought out by Doubleday, 
Doran and Company in New York 
City, is a novel with pictures of 
the life of the Negro in the South 
and of their way in Harlem to 
which they came in quest of oppor- 
tunities not found in their native 
Florida. The experiences of the 
Negroes in this country during the 
last three generations and the 
forces fixing their economic, social 
and political status are depicted in 
this work of fiction. 


The Jack Tales, by Richard 
Chase, recently from the press of 
the Houghton Mifflin Company in 
Boston, gives interesting folktales 


y 


for children of the Southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains. The serious- 
minded teacher would like to know 
more about the origin of these tales. 


Some Venda Folk Tales, edited 
with English translation and notes 
by G. P. Lestrade, University of 
Cape Town, contains useful reading 
material from a little-known South 
African language. In rendering 
these seventeen tales the transla- 
tor was first ‘‘literal’’ and then 
‘*free.’? The volume, however, is 
valuable. 


The Story of George Gershwin, 
by David Ewen, offered the pub- 
lic through Henry Holt and Com- 
pany of New York City gives the 
life of an American composer whose 
contributions have been influenced 
by the presence of the Negro in 
America. The folk opera known as 
Porgy and Bess serves as an illus- 
tration of his slant in this diree- 
tion. 


Sly Mongoose, by Catherine Pol- 
lock, from the house of Charles 
Seribner’s Sons in New York City 
gives the adventures of a little 
Trinidad boy who tries to earn 
enough money to buy a dog. This 
story acquaints the reader with 
some more of our neighbors in the 
West Indies. 


In the spring edition of MacDiuu 
FIELD QUARTERLY, 1943, entitled 
Thunder Bird, appear finely illus- 
trated stories giving our tremen- 
dous effort in preparation for war. 
One of these stories deals with col- 
ored troops. 


West Virginia State College Bul- 
letin, Series 30, No. 4, is an inform- 
ing publication giving the high- 
lights of concentration on war 
training. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent. 


Benevenuto Cellini Had No Prej- 
udice Against Bronze, Letters from 
West Africans, edited by Anna Me- 
lissa Graves, and privately pub- 
lished at Westminster, Maryland, is 
a strange but apt combination of 
symbols and facts as they concern 
African peoples and their achieve- 
ments. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CANOE 


. SHOSE who have read Scipio’s 
dream at the conclusion of 
Cicero’s De republica will re- 

eall that the highest rewards in 
heaven are reserved for those whose 
services to their country are out- 
standing. For this reason the au- 
thor of this article takes patriotic 
pride in presenting to readers this 
information concerning a phase of 
the ancient culture of Africa, in 
the hope that he will thereby ren- 
der a worthwhile service to his 
eountry. 

If you look at a map of the world 
you will note that Africa forms 
the center with Europe toward the 
north, Asia and Australia toward 
the east, the ocean on the south and 
the Americas toward the west. 
Some archeologists say that Africa 
is the cradle of man. Elliot Smith’s 
theory that civilization began in 
Africa and spread all over the 
world still stands. If we are per- 
mitted to use a geographical ex- 
pression we may say that Africa is 
the center of the universe, and her 
contribution to the world has 
reached every corner of the earth. 

At the present time the inter- 
national situation is acute. The 
world is at war. We are think- 
ing of East Asia and West Asia, 
sometimes called the Orient. Yet 
we come to Africa when we hear 
the terms, Addis Ababa, Tobruk, 
and Dakar. Since President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill 
met in Casablanca, even the man 
in the street is familiar with these 
places, especially Tunisia, where 
victory has been won. 

Now that attention has been 
focused on the continent of Africa 
by the events of the war, it is felt 
that perhaps the reader will be 
more receptive of information con- 
cerning this more or less neglected 
continent. This information con- 
cerns a phase of culture known as 
canoe making. 

Canoe making is an art handed 
down from father to son, in which 
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skill in obtaining perfect evenness 
and balance plays a large part. 
This native craft is a branch of 
industry which must be preserved, 
and perhaps the main factor now-a- 
days in keeping it before visitors is 
the wide variety of canoes in differ- 
ent sections of the world. Lakes 
and rivers, however, are rapidly 
being supplied with bridges, motor 
boats, and steam ships. Wherever 
the primitive man lived in various 
parts of the world, he used the 
canoe as a mode of transportation. 

We may go, however, one step 
further. Taught by experience, we 
ascribe similarity or resemblance 
in living things to genetic relation- 
ship. Because all men are alike, 
more like each other than they are 
like anything else, we classify them 
as belonging to the genus homo, a 
group of a common biological an- 
cestry. They may have different 
pigmentation or live in different cli- 
matic conditions but after all they 
are the same—all human beings. 
Therefore before we go into a dis- 
cussion of the African art of canoe 
building it might be well to note 
briefly some facts on canoe building 
in other parts of the world, so that 
the reader may see the similarities 
and differences. 

The Eskimo has to depend on 
skins for his kayak or for the 
larger remiak, the women’s boat. 
Farther South, where the birch 
grows, the Indian uses the bark 
canoe, hardly suitable for more 
than river work. The dugout, again, 
pre-supposes a stout log; and even 
where nature provides the largest 
trees an upper limit is reached 
which forbids development on the 
scale attained by the plank-boat. 
The latter may have developed out 
of the custom of adding a gunwale 
to the dugout to increase its size 
and to make it more seaworthy, 
until the accessory technique took 
charge of the construction from tip 
to bottom. Dug-outs, by the way, 
go back at least to Neolithic times. 


The outrigger canoe, which extends 
from India to the Pacific, may have 
originated in the joining of two 
dug-outs. 

In the art of canoe building few 
peoples have equalled the Haidas. 
Among them seven types of craft 
are distinguished: (1) the ‘‘half- 
eanoe,’’ a low, flat dug-out for use 
on inland streams; (2) the ‘‘small 
eanoe,’’ with a high bow and stern, 
for short trips on the open sea; 
(3) a special double-ended ‘‘sea- 
otter canoe,’’ designed to pass 
readily through a bed of kelp; (4) 
the ‘‘hunting canoe,’’ with flaring 
gunwales and high projecting bow 
and stern, for deep-sea fishing and 
sealing, (5) the ‘‘big canoe,’’ 
broader in the bow than the forego- 
ing and much larger, used for war, 
trading, and ceremonial visits; (6) 
the ‘‘deer canoe,’’ a second type 
of large vessel, with a prow carved 
to represent the nose and ears of 
a deer; and (7) the ‘‘head canoe,’’ 
the third type of large craft, with 
undifferentiated ends shaved for 
some distance to the thinness of a 
plank, rendering it far more orna- 
mental than seaworthy. Even the 
largest canoes, seventy feet in 
length, right in beam, and capable 
of carrying thirty men and a load 
of three tons, are hollowed from a 
single log. When sufficiently shaped 
and excavated, the log is half filled 
with water, and hot stones are 
added. In this way the wood is 
softened so that the canoe may be 
widened in the beam by inserting 
stretches or thwarts of gradually 
increasing size. The natives ordi- 
narily propel and steer their vessels 
with paddles. When the wind is 
calm, however, they hoist square 
sails woven from cedar bark on 
masts inserted in the thwarts. 
They use the sails, which are wa- 
ter-tight, as temporary tents and as 
covers to protect the canoes from 
warping and cracking when hauled 
up on the beach. 
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Like all Polynesians, the Sa- 
moans are at home both in and on 
the sea. Expert at swimming and 
diving, they spend much time in 
water, taking special pleasure in 
riding the surf on a board. With 
only the simplest tools, such as the 
stone adze and pump drill, the na- 
tive carpenters build canoes vary- 
ing in size from small dugouts hol- 
lowed from a single log, to vessels 
fifty or sixty feet in length, con- 
structed of small planks neatly 
fitted and lashed together with the 
interstices caulked with gum. In 
view of their exceptional narrow- 
ness a three-foot beam is unusual. 
All canoes, to prevent capsizing, 
are equipped on the part side with 
an outrigger, a wooden float at- 
tached to the vessel with spars. 
They are propelled both by paddles 
and by triangular mat sails. The 
larger sea-going canoes possess 
keels, gunwales, and smal! decks, 
fore and aft. Enormous double 
canoes with thatched cabins on 
forms, though now fallen into dis- 
use on account of their unwieldi- 
ness, are said to have been capable 
of transporting an entire village. 

Since roads and highways do not 
exist and since riding animals and 
pack animals are not raised, the 


only available method of transpor- . 


tation is by water. Originally boats 
were crudely hewn from logs. As 
Father Kappers points out, in their 
normal existence there is hardly 
time, with the tools at their dis- 
posal, for them to manufacture a 
dugout. The head of the family 
could only with difficulty call upon 
the help of other men for such an 
undertaking, because boats are 
usually private property. Father 
Schmidt cites Brown for the cus- 
tom among the Andamanese where- 
by an older man summons the help 
of a number of young men to aid 
in manufacturing a dugout. In 
the winter Indians travel on snow 
shoes and use sleds to a limited ex- 
tent. On the lakes and rivers they 
employ canoes made from a single 
strip of elm bark reenforced with 
ribs on rims of ash. Owing to the 
scarcity of suitable birch trees in 
their environment, they rarely 
make birch-bark canoes, but their 


heavier and clumsier vessels are 
sometimes large enough to hold 
twenty men or a cargo of two tons 
or more. 

The rivers, however, provide the 
main avenues of transportation and 
travel. To cross the streams the 
tropical native provides himself 
with a temporary canoe by carving 
out the soft pulp of the bulging 
stem of a certain variety of palm. 
To make a permanent canoe, the 
trunk of a tree is hollowed out to a 
length of twenty feet, first with 
stone axes and then with fire, and 
while hot is stretched to a width of 
eighteen inches. The elongated 
paddles are carved from solid 
pieces of wood. Canoes belong to 
the community as a whole, rather 
than to individuals. Private prop- 
erty scarcely extends beyond per- 
sonal ornaments and implements. 

Now let us turn to Africa. In 
Africa we find that transportation 
is not the same as in the other 
countries, because the rivers come 
from inland and advance to the 
sea, rather than from the sea to 
inland as do drowned rivers in 
other continents. This is said 
to be the essential reason why peo- 
ple of other continents have not 
had contact with the people of Af- 
rica. Some have thought this an as- 
set while others believe it to be a 
liability. 

At either end of the granite bar- 
rier obstructing the Nile at the 
Second Cataract still stand the 
feudal age fortresses erected about 
four thousand years ago. The two 
fortresses completely commanded 
the narrow gap in the barrier, and 
no boat could descend without the 
consent of the garrisons. The walls, 
with towers projecting far beyond 
them, show full knowledge of the 
strategies of defense. Cut in the 
surrounding rocks are records of 
the greatest yearly height of the 
Nile during the feudal age, when 
the Pharaohs were much interested 
in engineering and the control of 
irrigation. By observing the rise 
of the river here, word could be 
sent down the river when plenty 
of water for irrigation was assured, 
and thus the king’s treasurer knew 
in advance that he could collect 
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the usual amount of taxes. After 
all, the custom of taxing ships of 
the Western world is nothing new. 
This practice had long been used 
in Africa. 

The Egyptians dug a canal from 
the north end of the Red Sea west- 
ward to the nearest branch of the 
Nile in the eastern Delta, where 
the river divides into a number of 
mouths. This Canal made it pos- 
sible for the Pharoah’s Mediter- 
arnean ships to sail up to the east- 
ernmost mouth of the Nile, then 
to enter the new Canal and, passing 
eastward through it, reach the Red 
Sea. Thus the Mediterranean sea 
and the Red Sea were first con- 
nected by a real Suez Canal four 
thousand years ago. Such a con- 
nection was as important to the 
Egyptians as the Panama Canal is 
to the United States or the Suez 
to England. By going through this 
canal, Nile ships could sail from 
the Eastern Delta directly to the 
land of Punt and to the strait lead- 
ing to the Indian Ocean. These 
waters seemed to the sailors of the 
feudal age the end of the world, 
and their stories of wonderful ad- 
ventures in these far-away regions 
must have delighted many a circle 
of villagers on the feudal estates. 

It is very interesting to note 
that Oriental kings and nobles had 
such great love for the rivers that 
they even created them. The words 
of Darius are, ‘‘I command to dig 
this canal from the stream flowing 
in Egypt called the Nile, to the sea 
(Red Sea) which stretches from 
Persia. Then this canal was dug 
as I commanded and ships sailed 
from Egypt through this canal to 
Persia according to my will.’’ 

Many people who travel in Af- 
rica will find numerous small 
lakes spotted with islands the same 
as natural lakes. In Uganda, when 
driving from Kampala to Entebbe 
a small beautiful lake may be seen 
near the King’s palace. This is 
one of the several artificial lakes. 
From Kampala to Kabarole on 
Mubende road there is a large lake 
called Wimala. These are some 
of the examples of artificial lakes. 
These lakes were created for the 
purpose of fishing, swimming, and 
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exercising the canoe for practice 
in time of tribal war. 

There are many ceremonies and 
taboos connected with canoes and 
constituting part of the religious 
life. Some deal with favorable 
weather. Some vary with the use 
of the canoes; those for the war 
canoe differ from those for the 
fishing canoe. Some deal with the 
eanoe’s maiden voyage, and these 
are the most elaborate. And when 
the canoe has passed its first test, 
the people come together to praise 
the god of wood for providing such 
strong material. 

There are four kinds of canoes. 
In the old days the king had to 
have a man responsible for the 
making of canoes for commerce. 
This man saw to it that the best 
trees for certain varieties were pre- 
served for this purpose; Mivule, 
oak, and Mihumiza, mahogany. 

Dug-out canoes are fashioned 
from logs of wood about twenty- 
five feet long by four and one-half 
feet thick. The upper part is adzed 
flat and the log hollowed out. Due 
to the simplicity of the few tools 
used, this hollowing process is very 
difficult. It is better to use fire 
to open up the hole for a start, 
and only a little work can be done 
at one time, lest the wood should 
split. Years are often consumed 
before the canoes are completed. 
The thwarts also have to be lashed 
firmly to the hull. They are carved 
out of solid pieces of timber. On 
one side there are a few holes 
provided through which a rope 
ean be passed to tie cows which 
are being transported from place 
to place, so that they can jump 
out if the lake becomes rough or if 
the boat is attacked by a hippo- 
potamus. 

The second kind of canoe is the 
Kibaya, which resembles a raft. 
This is made of papyrus-reed 
bundles about one foot thick, tied 
together with strings. The larger 
floats have taffrails running fore 
and aft. Their draft is about two 
feet and they are propelled by 
poles. Each float has a Rubengo, 
or flat stone on the prow, on which 
fire is kept for smoking and cook- 
ing. The large floats may carry 


as many as ten head of cattle. The 
life of a float is a few months only 
as it soon becomes water-logged. 
Most of these rafts serve for cross- 
ing rivers that lack bridges. They 
look like Venetian gondolas in 
front. They are used in shallow 
water and can be easily handled 
even when the current is strong. 
In propelling the raft across a 
current, it is first driven up the 
river for some distance until it 
reaches the current; then the move- 
ment of the current is allowed to 
earry it along with such force that 
it will be shot at right angles to the 
spot where a landing is desired. 
The third type of canoe is the 
largest and most important; it is 
used in war by the king, and 
has many parts. A tree 55 feet or 
70 feet long is required in building 
this type of canoe. The keel ex- 
tends five or six feet beyond the 
canoe at the prow to be used as a 
ram in time of war. The canoe is 
rounded on the under side, with 
its widest and thickest part in the 
center. Here it is about two feet 
wide and a foot deep, and it is 
slightly hollowed on the upper 
side. The edges are bevelled for 
the whole length in order to allow 
sides of the canoe to fit neatly 
without protruding. The ram is 
rounded and tapered to a point 
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and the upper side is slightly flat- 
tened to support a raised prow 
which stands up at right angles to 
the keel, and which is ordinarily 
erowned with a tuft of parrot-tail 
feathers standing between cow or 
antelope horns. After finishing the 
keel, side boards are made which 
must be of a different kind of 
wood, for they are also benches to 
sit on. Only one piece of wood is 
required for the keel, and about 
three for the boards of each side. 
The method of making the boards 
is to equalize both sides of a felled 
tree so as to obtain good flat sur- 
faces and to chip out grooves some 
four inches wide, on either side of 
the piece used as a board. 

It is important to cut a tree three 
or four inches in diameter, in order 
to get a good piece of wood about 
two inches thick when finished. 
After all parts have been made, 
creepers are brought to lash the 
boards together. The boards are 
made to fit one another edge to 
edge, and with a hot iron like ‘‘a 
slender flat nail’’ little holes are 
drilled through them about one- 
fourth inch apart in the keel. The 
boards are fastened on to the keel 
through corresponding holes in it 
by means of the creepers. These 


are moistened to make them pliable 
(Continued on page 15) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


The Soldier 


During this year we shall be say- 
ing much about soldiers. In the 
beginning we should ask, ‘‘ What 
is a soldier?’’ A little boy once 
said in answer to this question that 
a soldier is one who fights; but 
this would never do for an answer. 
Almost any one who gets mad may 
fight. A much brighter boy said 
that a soldier is one who fights for 
his country. This is a better an- 
swer, but there are still some ob- 
jections to this statement. A sol- 
dier may fight against his country 
as many citizens of the United 
States did during the Civil War, 
and sometimes when a man thinks 
that he is fighting for his country 
he may be fighting against it as 
Mussolini was doing during the 
present war. A long time ago men 
used to hire themselves out to fight 
for almost anything. This is ex- 
actly what some Hessians did when 
the British hired them to fight 
against the American colonies when 
they were struggling for their in- 
dependence. As a rule today, we 
do not call men of this sort sol- 
diers. They are known as mer- 
cenaries, a term which we borrowed 
from the Latin language. People 
in our time think of soldiers as 
those who belong to the army of 
their own country. 

No sane person likes war because 
it results in the destruction of both 
lives and property, but war will 
always be as long as nations are 
greedy, and in time of want one 
attacks the other. Even if the peo- 
ple of a country do not want war 
they have to engage in it to save 
themselves when other nations de- 
clare war on them as did Italy, 
Germany and Japan on us in 1941. 
A nation, therefore, must have an 
army. Custom and law require 
that this army must be made up of 
all the able-bodied men of the coun- 
try. 

Few men desire to risk losing 
their lives by going to war, but 
every citizen who lives under the 


protection of a nation owes his life 
and property to the defense of that 
nation. The United States, then, 
may take the life of a man by send- 
ing him to die on the battlefield 
and by taxation it may take some 
of his property to keep the forces 
in the field. Taxation is merely 
taking from the citizen a part of 
what he has and spending it for 
the public good—for the general 
welfare of the nation. When we 
get angry because of high taxes we 
should ask ourselves what would 
become of us all if we did not pay 
taxes to keep up a government to 
prevent one citizen from imposing 
on the other and to defend all citi- 
zens from enemies on the outside. 

In training for the army there 
are some advantages besides learn- 
ing to fight. An army of the prop- 
er sort is a fine example of team- 
work. In such an army there is 
always efficiency which means that 
everybody is doing the right thing 
at the right time in the right way 
and without being forced to do it. 
In the army a young man learns to 
respect authority—to do what he is 
told to do without murmur or com- 
plaint. No army can become effi- 
cient unless this rule is obeyed. 
The soldier learns also that what 
he does must be done in coopera- 
tion with others. He must aid 
them in what they do and receive 
aid from them in what he does. He 
must know that by himself he can- 
not do much but by working in 
harmony with others difficult tasks 
may be performed and great deeds 
may be done. The true soldier 
learns to be loyal. He must under- 
stand that only by giving the best 
in him to make his company every 
thing it should be can his unit 
sueceed and his country be saved. 
Nothing should come between him 
and his duty to his country. He 
may admire the people in other 
lands and may like immensely some 
other nation, but his love for his 
country must rise above all these 
ties with the outside. 


Questions 


1. What difficulties did the Euro- 
peans find when they discovered 
America and ‘undertook to settle 
it? 

2. Who were the original inhabitants 
of America? How did they live? 
How did they provide themselves 
with food, shelter and clothing? 

3. Do you know of any other people 
who once lived somewhat as the 


(Continued on page 14) 





Book of the Month 


Five French Negro Authors, by Dr. 
Mercer Cook of the Department of 
French of Atlanta University (The 
Associated Publishers, 1538 Ninth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., $2.15) is 
a timely publication. It gives us valu- 
able facts and original treatment of 
intellectual and progressive Negroes 
in the French West Indies. We in 
the United States know very little 
about America. We take our own 
country too seriously and by mistake 
call it “America.” The people in Can- 
ada, in Latin America and in the West 
Indies are in America and are just as 
much Americans as we are. Now that 
we are beginning to understand how 
important the neighbors to the south 
of us are let us avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to learn something about 
them. The Negroes discussed in this 
volume developed in an atmosphere 
different from ours and under the in- 
fluence of a different culture. They 
were West Indians, but of the French 
type—natives in Guadaloupe, Marti- 
nique, and Haiti. They had in many 
respects the same thought, feeling 
and aspiration as we have, but they 
have a slightly different way of ex- 
pressing themselves. To understand 
them and their contributions to prog- 
ress is the duty of every teacher and 
student. i 

Probably no one is better qualified 
than Dr. Cook to write on the special 
contributions of Negroes in France 
and its dependencies. For some years 
he has specialized in the French lan- 
guage and literature, and he has 
studied the French West Indian Negro 
on his native soil. With this prepara- 
tion Dr. Cook undertakes to give the 
English-speaking world a larger pic- 
ture than it has had heretofore of the 
significant contributions of persons 
of African blood who have developed 
under the influence of French institu- 
tions. The public knows about Alex- 
andre Dumas, the most celebrated of 
this galaxy, and recently it has learned 
much about René Maran. Yet Julien 
Raimond, Charles Bissette and Auguste 
Lacaussade made contributions which 
should not be ignored. Dr. Cook has 
therefore rendered a valuable service. 
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Questions 
(Continued from page 13) 


Indians in America lived? Make 
a comparison in detail. 

In what part of America had the 
Indians learned to live in com- 
fort in some ways like the Euro- 
peans? 

How did the Indians defend them- 
selves when strangers came upon 
them? Did Europeans defend 
themselves the same way? 

What progress had the Indians 
made in the use of metals when 
America was discovered? 

What progress had the Europeans 
made in metals by the time they 
discovered America? From whom 
had they received their knowledge 
of the use of iron? 

People make use of metals in in- 
dustries and also in war. Is the 
discovery of the use of metals an 
evil or a blessing? 

When the Indians became sick 
what did they do to cure them- 
selves? What did Europeans and 
Americans do? Do they cure dif- 
ferently, or do the same thing in 
a different way? 

The Indians were called backward 
people. In what ways were they 
backward? In what ways are we 
backward today? Are any na- 
tions or races altogether back- 
ward? 

About how many Indians were 
found in what is now the United 


States when America was discov-' 


ered? How many of them are 
in the United States today? 

How many Japanese are in this 
country? How many Chinese? 
In what parts do most of them 
live? How do they earn a living? 
What have you recently learned 
about Mexicans in the United 
States? Why do they come to 
this country? 





Encouraging News 
from New York 


New York City is beginning to 
take the study of the Negro more 
seriously than heretofore. Mr. 
James E. Allen, of the New York 
Branch of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
writes that every major college in 
the city is offering a course in ra- 
cial relations and many have listed 
courses on the Negro. Under the 
sponsorship of Dr. Edward L. 
Washington, administrative assist- 
ant at the New York Vocational 
High School for Boys, a course of 
lectures is now being offered ‘‘to 
impart to teachers the achievements 
of the Negro, to enable teachers to 
cope with school situations involv- 
ing race problems and to provide 
teachers with source material for 
further study of the Negro.’’ 

Beginning September 28, these 
lectures will be given one each week 
until the end of January when a 
summary will be made. Lectures 


now scheduled will be delivered by 
Dr. J. S. Peterson, Dr. George S. 
Counts, Father John La Farge, Mr. 
Harcourt A. Tynes, Rev. A. Clay- 
ton Powell, Miss Melba Price, Mr. 
George S. Schuyler, Mr. J. E. Al- 
len, and Mrs. Anna Hedgman. 


SOLOMON, TOMMY AND META FULLER 
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Looking for the 
Beautiful 


On this page appear three little 
children of William Thomas Ful- 
ler, Solomon, Tommy, and Meta, 
the grandchildren of Meta Vaux 
Warrick Fuller. At this early age 
these children are beginning to look 
for the beautiful in pictures, in 
illustrated books, and in the things 
around them. They are starting in 
the right direction and in the right 
way. Some of these days one of 
them may rise to the height where 
their grandmother has been long 
looking for the beautiful. When 
she was a child she had interests 
like these little ones. Fortunately 
she had kind parents who appre- 
ciated her search for the beautiful. 
They placed her in charge of the 
best art teachers in Philadelphia 
and then sent her to Paris to study 
under some of the best artists of 
the world. She studied hard and 
made rapid progress in sculpture. 
She made beautiful statues and 
statuettes which we look at today 
with admiration. She is still at 
her task at her home in Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, where her hus- 
band, Solomon C. Fuller, practices 
medicine. She has helped us all 
to find the beautiful. 
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The Role of the Canoe 


(Continued from page 12) 

that they may not break when 
pulled through the holes. The 
boards on the bows have bevelled 
ends to make them meet in a sharp 
angle where they are joined to- 
gether. Strips of wood cover the 
joints all around the edge of the 
canoe, inside and out, and the 
stitches through the boards pass 
over the strips. If the boards are 
too short to extend the whole length 
of the canoe, they are spliced and 
stitched together. When this is 
finished, each stitch is wound 
with a fine wire-like creeper to pro- 
tect it against being rubbed or 
broken. After the first row of 
boards is attached to the keel, 
stretchers are inserted, about 114 
feet long; these keep the side from 
collapsing and strengthen the 
canoe. They consist of pieces of 
wood about 3% inches thick and 
21% inches deep and as long as the 
canoe is wide. A groove is cut 
around each piece at the end which 
fits over the side boards of the 
canoe. At the bow and the stern, 
pieces of wood with grooves in them 
are made to fit over the ends of the 
boards to protect them, and this 
makes the craft water-tight. In the 
bottom, sticks of different lengths 
are laid to form a floor that will 
not be wet if there is a little water 
in the bottom of the boat. The 
shallow wooden vessel used to bale 
out the canoe is called Ruchuba. 

The Nkansi, or oars, are made of 
light wood, the handle coming out 
of the base of a heart-shaped blade. 
This blade is about twelve inches 
long and six inches wide; the han- 
dle, three feet long. The oarsmen 
row the canoe along until at the 
end of the stroke they give a sharp 
jerk with their oars. One man at 
the stern guides the canoe with a 
steering oar, either using it as a 
rudder or rowing first on one side 
and then on the other. 

There is a cord from the bow to 
the stern, studded with the Eusa 
thread made out of the inside of the 
papyrus stems, which wave with the 
wind and show the oarsmen how to 


guide their craft. The two colours 
used in painting the outside of the 
canoe are (1) Mubuza, for the rib- 
work, a reddish colour applied at 
the end of every trip, and (2) 
Lukusi, a kind of red clay found 
near iron deposits. Mixed with 
oil or beer, this clay becomes hard 
like paint and suffices not only to 
caulk the canoe against leaks but 
also to provide it with a ‘‘ Venetian 
Red’’ that remains fast though the 
canoe stays in the water a long 
time. 

The fourth kind, Kibaya (like 
rafts) are made from Bukedu or 
palm leaf stems lashed together, 
the second layer being placed the 
opposite way to the first and lashed 
to it. These rafts are used for fish- 
ing, and in time of war to transport 
troops from the big canoes over the 
shallow water to the land where 
they can fight. 

When these canoes are not in 
use, they are taken to the bank 
and hidden. But sometimes it is 
better to sink them by putting big 
stones inside, for then the enemy 
cannot find them. Ropes are at- 
tached to these sunken ones and 
then when they are needed they are 
just pulled out. Occasionally canoes 
turn turtle. 

When the canoes are being 
rowed, beautiful songs of three va- 
rieties are sung, the bow man tak- 
ing the lead: (1) following the 
rhythm of ordinary paddling; (2) 
following the changes of wind di- 
rection; and (3) following the mo- 
tion of the waves. 

The different parts of a canoe 
are given names, as follows: 

The platform is the center to the 

bow. 

Kiwu is the center where one 
man sits to keep water out of 
the canoe. 

Bulumba is the part from the 
center to the bow. 

Mulambi is the first stretcher 
thwart. . 

Kumba is the end seat where the 
stern-man sits. 

Tbanga is the inside of the bottom 
of the canoe at the bow. 

Rulimz is the protruding keel. 

Igani are the pointed horns 
which run through the bow. 
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Kiyenda is the extreme point of 
the bow. 

Kwula is the stitching which 
joins the boards together. 

Mpero is the top side of strips. 

Mugongo is the keel. 

Mabasi is the starboard side of 
the canoe. 

Mabega is the part from the 
centre to the stern. 

Ommaiso is the point of the 
prow. 


Due to the multitude of lakes 
and rivers in Uganda, the native 
canoe has remained indispensable 
and has shown the effects of West- 
ern contact less than almost any 
other culture element. 

Writing must have aided greatly 
in the transaction’ of business un- 
der the First Union. We find nu- 
merous paintings of many oared 
Nile boats on the pottery jars, 
found in the graves of the period. 
These are the earliest boats of 
which we have any knowledge. 
They show us that the river towns 
were carrying on brisk trade with 
each other, for each boat carried 
on a pole a standard —the symbol 
of the town from which it came. 
We can see how other people use 
the pole to explain where they come 
from, but the African uses the 
chief’s totem. For example, the 
chief belongs to a clan which is 
represented by a sheep. Antelope 
horns on a canoe indicate that the 
chief’s totem is the antelope. 

The stone age men of Europe 
made little or no progress. They 
were still without writing for mak- 
ing the records of business and 
government; they were still with- 
out metals with which to make 
tools and to develop industries; 
they had no sailing ships in which 
to carry on commerce. Without 
these and many others they could 
go no farther. 

Meanwhile these and many other 
possessions of civilization were be- 
ing discovered or invented on the 
other side of the Mediterranean in 
Egypt and Western Asia. Among 
these facts we did not include the 
canoes of Europe—even if they are 
the more advanced ships of today. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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WHATS BEHIND “THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN” 


HE Negro History Bulle- 

tin, more simplified than the 
Journal of Negro History, 
which is planned for colleges and 
universities, has met with a hearty 
welcome in the publie schools of 
the elementary, intermediate and 
the secondary order. Nothing at- 
tempted by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
since the launching of the celebra- 
tion of Negro History Week in 


* 
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1926 has met with more public ap- 
proval. The students and teachers 
appreciate the magazine as an effort 
to serve them and they lay claim to 
it. The management receives com- 
munications in which the subscrib- 
ers refer to the Bulletin as ‘‘our 
magazine,’’ ‘‘our periodical,’’ and 
‘four publication.”’ These com- 
ments indicate that the people in 
need of this simplified history are 
thereby being reached. They not 


only read the magazine but send to 
the office suggestions and plans for 
such innovations as will assure a 
much more extensive service. 

This magazine has a well de- 
fined program. It started out the 
first year, 1937-38, with a unit 
built upon the general history of 
the Negro in the United States. 
With the exception of a prelimi- 
nary story giving briefly the state 
of the Negro in Africa before he 
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was disturbed by the European 
traders, the first year was devoted 
to the race in the United States. 
The period was treated with the 
use of both feature stories and a 
narrative in simplified language in 
each issue. 

The second year the Bulletin 
was devoted to the special contribu- 
tions of the Negro: oratory, fiction, 
poetry, music, drama, painting, 
sculpture, science, and philosophy. 


The third year the unit was the 
achievements of the race in the con- 
crete form: of churchmen, educators, 
business men, professionals, inven- 
tors, architects, mechanics, and com- 
mon laborers. The fourth year the 
theme was the Negro in foreign 
lands: Africa, Asia, Europe, the 
West Indies, Latin America, Oce- 
ania, Australia, and Canada. The 
fifth year the concentration was on 
the Negroes in various sections of 
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the United States, regional history : 
New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, the Border 
States, the Upper South, the Low- 
er South, the Southwest, the Mid- 
dle West and the Far West, The 
sixth year the thought was the con- 
tribution of the Negro to democ- 
racy: the meaning of democracy, 
the attitude of Americans toward 
it, the application of it with respect 
to the Negro, the Negro’s concep- 
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tion of democracy, his devotion to 
democracy, and the possibility of 
realizing a real democracy in the 
United States. The seventh year, 
the current issues will deal with 
the participation of the Negro in 
the wars of the United States. It 
is fortunate. for those who did not 
start with us in the beginning to 
keep a complete file that all back 
numbers are now available in 
bound form at $2.15 a volume. The 
subscription in spite of the high 
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cost of labor and materials is still 
$1.00 a year. 

Some persons have wondered 
how the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History with so 
many other obligations can perform 
this and its other numerous tasks. 
It may be well to inform the pub- 
lic therefore that this effort has 
nation-wide support from both the 
literary and financial points of 
view. Negro teachers and their stu- 
dents are busy trying to fill the 
columns of the Bulletin with such 
materials as will be helpful to 
them, and their contributions are 
always welcome. These same per- 
sons, moreover, are just as anxious 
to see that the effort is kept above 
financial embarrassment. The work 
of the Association is supported by 
Negroes. Ninety-five per cent of 
the income of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory comes from Negroes, and the 
amount raised is about $20,000.00 
a year. It would be much better if 
this sum were $50,000.00, and some 
day it will be so; but the amount 
of $20,000.00 raised annually by 
any element of the population of 
the United States for the preserva- 
tion of its history is not a mean 
showing. A generation ago the Ne- 
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gro spent practically nothing for 
this purpose. 

The public should be acquainted 
with some of the friends of truth 
who support this effort. They are 
achieving much for the advance- 
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ment of the race and nation. 
Throughout our whole history 
the Negroes have been misrep- 
resented. The histories adopted by 
boards of education to inculcate 
an appreciation of the past of the 
United States never mention the 
Negro except to condemn the race. 
According to our historians, most 
of whom are now pro-slavery, the 
Negro has not accomplished any 
good since emancipation, and it 
would be much better to have Ne- 
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groes again subordinated by some 
system of segregation, or circum- 
vention of the law, which is sup- 
posed to guarantee equality and 
justice to all. Recent history tends 
to glorify the slaveholder and to 
vilify the abolitionist who worked 
unselfishly for the overthrow of the 
system of exploitation. Great praise 
should be given those Negroes with 
sufficient foresight and devotion to 
truth to expose these falsehoods 
and slanders heaped upon the 
agents of democracy in America. 
These Negroes who are making 
the sacrifice to give the public the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
whole truth realize that the race 
cannot expect others to finance this 
effort. Rarely is a man liberal 
enough to pay another to make him 
out a liar. Too long, moreover, 
have Negroes gone around with 
their hands out to others for what 
they need. If the writing of the 
history of the Negro is to be fi- 
nanced from without it will turn 
out to be the same version as that 
which we have had on the inferi- 
ority of the Negro for the last three 
centuries. In order to be inde- 
pendent and untrammeled for the 
task before them Negro agencies 
must be financed by the Negroes 
themselves. History does not show 
that any race has ever amounted to 
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anything while dominated by out- 
side forces which control its down- 
sitting and uprising. It is encour- 
aging, then, to note that in some 
instances Negroes are becoming suf- 
ficient unto themselves. 

Of the large number giving help 
only a few can be mentioned in the 
limited space allowed for this brief 
statement. Important help has come 
from those teachers who have cheer- 
fully given their time to the mat- 
ter of adaptation of matter to the 
eapacity of the children in the 
schools. The Association in the 
course of years of research has un- 
earthed numerous data on Negro 
life and history. In the develop- 
ment of the Necro History BULLE- 
TIN, however, the problem has been 
that of rewriting and revising the 
presentation of these findings in or- 
der to appeal to the public on the 
level of the average reader and the 
undeveloped pupil. In and out of 
Washington are found teachers and 
other workers with this vision of 
reaching the youth and the masses, 
and they have been of inestimable 
value in the performance of this 
task. The Managing Editor is of- 
ten commended for the style and 
the contents of the magazine, but 
the credit is due in a large measure 
to his coworkers. 
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Some of these names are well 
known to the readers of the Bulle- 
tin. Mrs. Beatrice J. Fleming and 
her sister, Mrs. Marion J. Pride, of 
Washington, D. C., stand ever 
ready to supply short stories which 
they have used to good effect among 
their pupils. They have contributed 
so many stories that it has been 
suggested to compile them for re- 
publication as volume. Miss Annie 
E. Duncan of Washington responds 
readily to the appeal for simi- 
lar cooperation and takes upon her- 
self the task of interesting her 
friends likewise. Dr. Eva B. Dykes 
uses her facile pen to lend a help- 
ing hand. Mrs. Mavis B. Mixon of 
the Douglas School in Chicago, 
writes poems as well as stories and 
secures in her school building more 
subscriptions to the Bulletin than 
the management has been able to 
secure from some states. With her 
coworkers she has been successful 
in interesting a considerable num- 
ber of people of Chicago not only 
in this periodical but in the whole 
program of the Association. Mrs. 
Esther Popel Shaw reads the proof 
of each issue, detecting errors and 
suggesting improvement in style. 

Others who do not help in a lit- 
erary way contribute their services 
otherwise. Mrs. Dorothy B. Porter 
of Howard University renders serv- 
ice in both spheres. Mr. Albert 
Brooks of the Shaw Junior High 
School not only secures member- 
ship fees from his many friends 
and coworkers, but seeks to in- 
crease the circulation of the Bul- 
letin through the newsstands. Mr. 
Harvey C. Jackson and Mrs. Sylvia 
M. Tucker of Detroit have stirred 
up Michigan with the Bulletin. 
They have extended its circulation 
widely through three branches of 
the Association which they have 
organized in Flint, Inkster, and 
Detroit. Mr. W. F. Savoy, a busi- 
ness man of Columbus, takes the 
lead there annually in staging from 
the Columbus Branch a member- 
ship drive which nets from 400 to 
500 members, and the constituency 
there is increasing from year to 
year. Miss Wilhelmina M. Crosson 
of Boston keeps the people of both 
races there thinking about the 
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good rather than the evil to the 
credit of the Negro. She holds up 
before the young people of the city 
the high ideals of the best in the 
race and to finance the work of the 
Association she secures from 
friends an annual appropriation. 
The southern area is very respon- 
sive. Mrs. Myrtle Brodie Crawford 
of Louisville carries along with her 
social welfare program the impor- 
tance of the Negro’s learning to 
know himself. This is her message 
to the home, the school, and the 
church, and she has been eminently 
successful in arousing the citizens 
to this duty. In Kentucky she has 
done much where Mrs. Lucy Harth 
Smith has also toiled unselfishly 
for years. Professor F. D. Moon 
of Oklahoma City calls upon the 
teachers of the entire state to do 
something about teaching the Ne- 
gro about himself and about others 
in relation to himself. These teach- 
ers are responding in larger num- 
bers from year to year with new 
programs for the study of the Ne- 
gro, and with financial aid they ad- 
vance the work. Professor Clarence 
A. Baeote of Atlanta University 
makes an appeal in person to his 
fellow teachers and succeeds in list- 
ing a considerable number of read- 
ers in that city. Mr. Carol W. 
Hayes, supervisor of schools in Bir- 
mingham, stands ever ready to ad- 
vance the program of the Associa- 
tion as it is now being interpreted 
through the Bulletin. Dr. L. P. 
Jackson, of Virginia State College, 
has so organized friends of the work 
in Virginia that with small contri- 
butions from over the state and, 
with the fine support given by Mrs. 
V. G. Higginbotham of Hampton 
Institute, raises annually about a 
thousand dollars for the Associa- 
tion. Under this Virginia leader- 
ship more money is raised there for 
the cause than in any other part 
except the District of Columbia. 
The fine showing in the District 
of Columbia is due in a large meas- 
ure to the leadership of President 
Eugene A. Clark, of Miner Teach- 
ers’ College, a member of the Exec- 
utive Council and chairman of the 
local campaign committee. He 
has been ably assisted by local 
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friends of the effort. Dr. E. C. 
Smith, of the Metropolitan Baptist 
Church made a most successful ap- 
peal through the young people of 
his Sunday School; Dr. W. H. Jer- 
nagin entreated his followers to 
join and set a good example by 
taking out for himself a life mem- 
bership for $100. Mrs. C. C. Ban- 
nister, president of the Helping 
Hand Club of the Nineteenth Street 
Baptist Church of which Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Brooks is pastor, conducted 
a drive among its own members and 
secured about 160 one-dollar sus- 
taining membership fees to which 
the Club added a life membership 
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of $100. Dr. R. M. Williams of 
the Asbury Methodist Episcopal 
Church had his congregation send 
their regular annual donation. 
Miss Edith A. Lyons, Miss Mineola 
Kirkland, and Mr. L. L. Perry took 
the usual position that the work of 
the Association is educational and 
on the high level where any teach- 
er may feel comfortable in moving 
and therefore worthy of unstinted 
support. Their coworkers rallied 
as usual with a large number of 
subscriptions and fees which 
swelled the returns sufficiently to 
reach the new goal of $2,000.00 for 
the District of Columbia. 


The Annual Meeting 
of the Association for 
the Study of Negro 
Life and History 


The next annual meeting of the 
Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History will take place 
in Detroit, Michigan the last three 
days of October. Schools, churches, 
clubs and other organizations are 
urged to send delegates to this con- 
ference of workers who are un- 
earthing the facts of Negro Life 
and History and devising means 
for imparting these truths to those 
not yet informed. In the expansion 
of the idea of a more thorough 
study of the Negro arises often the 
problem as to how one should pro- 
ceed in this all but new field. From 
the discussion of these problems 
and the rehearsal of experiences of 
those long engaged in this work 
much stimulus and clarification of 
vision may result. 

The people of Detroit are very 
much interested in the forthcom- 
ing assembly, and they have or- 
ganized a sponsoring committee 
to work out the preparations in de- 
tail in cooperation with Mrs. Sylvia 
M. Tucker and Mr. Harvey C. 
Jackson. Scholars at centers of 
learning in that area are especially 
interested and plan to be repre- 
sented. The program will deal 
with special aspects of the back- 
ground of the Negro and his 
achievements in literature and art. 


. Those who have recently distin- 


guished themselves along these lines 
will be featured on this program. 





Thomy Lafon 


(Continued from page 6) 
ism and 
thropy.’’ 

The claim of the Latins, the 
Catholics, that the Negroes with 
whom they have been in contact 
have prospered more than those in 
the Protestant colonies has some 
weight when we consider the 
eareers of Thomy Lafon and his 
predecessors in Louisiana. History 
supports the claim that there were 
more successful free Negroes to 
come out of Louisiana than from 


true-hearted philan- 
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all the other slaveholding colonies 
combined. Maryland, not freely 
Catholicised or Latinized, never- 
theless, showed some tendencies in 
the same direction. Catholic circles 
in Baltimore were very helpful to 
Negroes before the Civil War when 
others tended to go against them, 
and there were almost as many free 
Negroes as slaves in the state in 
1860. In the Protestant English- 
speaking colonies there were here 
and there successful enterprising 
free Negroes, but their white neigh- 
bors found some way to prevent 
them from amassing such wealth as 
free persons of color did in Louis- 
lana. 
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THE ETHIOPIAN GAME OF GOBETA 


By Haroutp CouRLANDER 


HROUGHOUT Eritrea and 
northern Ethiopia, and along 
the edges of the Sudan, thou- 
sands of Africans play a game 
known to them as Gobeta. It is 
played upon a board. Similar to 
the game of Wari. Deep into the 
Sudan Gobeta disappears, and 
Wari* and Dalld**take its place. 
From there on westward Gobeta 
seems not to be known. Through- 
out the Sudan, the Congo, and 
Northwest Africa only the Wari 
board of two rows is commonly 
seen. Usually it has sixteen pock- 
ets. East of Eritrea and Ethiopia, 
in Somaliland, people play a Wari- 
like game on a board with two rows 
and only twelve pockets. Gobeta 
appears to be a special game of the 
Coptic people of the Abyssinian 
region. It requires a playing field 
of eighteen pockets, arranged in 
three rows of six. The playing field 
is made up of two boards of nine 
holes each (arranged in a 3-square 
pattern) which are placed end to 
end. On the outer end of each 
board is a large extra pocket used 
as a reservoir for winnings. The 
two boards are generally fastened 
loosely with leather thongs, so that 
they may be folded together book- 
wise and carried with a handle. 
They are carved to a formalized 
pattern, the large pockets for win- 
nings representing crosses, which 
are present on nearly all Coptic 
art. The game pieces are usually 
buckshot or seeds, although even 
stones are often used. 

On certain streets of Addis 
Ababa Gobeta holes have been 
carved in the curb stones, where 
children frequently sit to play. The 
curbstone boards most often are of 
the two-row type, though the games 
played upon them are the same as 


*Also called Mungala. A distinct va- 


riation called Betché is played by the 
Cunama of western Eritrea. 

**Played in the sand on a field of 
thirty-six pockets arranged 6-square. 





those identified with the three-row 
boards. The wooden boards are 
everywhere considered valuable, 
and in Eritrea they are even rare. 
Families keep them for generations 
and are reluctant to part with 
them. A Gobeta board is a kind of 
symbol of family life, a hearth 
around which the old and young 
gather. When a young man mar- 
ries, his father may carve him a 
board, and long hours are whiled 
away by the bride and groom play- 
ing Gobeta, which seems to have 
special relevance to the nuptial 
holidays. I asked several men why 
they owned no Gobeta boards, and 
some of them replied simply, ‘‘My 
father never made me one.’’ 
Many versions of the game are 
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DIAGRAM 1 


known, but in Tigrai Province five 
distinct variations are played: 


(1) Abalalé 

(2) Sulus Aidi, or Awagaga 

(3) Sulus Nishtaw 

(4) Lamé Uwélédét 

(5) Kwahilka Aitidikus, or 
Shédan 


(1) Abalalé: In Abalald, as in 
most other Gobeta games, the play 
is in what might inadequately be 
described as a counter-clockwise di- 
rection. The opponents face each 
other across the narrow width of 
the boards, and each places his 
winnings in the single large pocket 
to his right. The boards are divid- 
ed into two playing fields, each 
player owning half the total num- 
ber of holes.* As demonstrated in 


*This is when two persons are playing. 
It is possible for three or four persons 
to participate, each taking his turn. 


Diagram 1, each player has a whole 
row and a half row, considered as 
his territory. Player A owns all 
the pockets on his side (numbered 
10 to 15) and, in addition, half of 
the center row (numbered 16 to 
18). Player B’s half is made up of 
the entire row nearest him (num- 
bered 1 to 6) and the other half of 
the center row (7 to 9).** 

In initiating a play, a player may 
begin anywhere on his own half of 
the boards, but not on his oppo- 
nent’s. A play consists of his pick- 
ing up all the beans from any hole 
on his own side and then redistrib- | 
uting them by dropping one bean 
in each pocket succeeding, in the 
sequence shown by numbers in Di- 
agram 1. If player B chooses to 
start his play from hole number 4, 
he takes all the beans from that 
hole, drops one in hole 5, one in 
hole 6, one in 7, one in 8, one in 9, 
one in 10, ete., until his last bean 
falls. If the last playing piece falls 
in a hole that contains one or more 
beans, he continues the play by 
picking up all the pieces from that 
hole and proceeding as before. If 
his last bean falls into an empty 
pocket, one of two things oceurs— 
either his play is finished, or he 


, wins pieces from his opponent. 


If a player’s last piece falls into 
an empty pocket on his own side 
of the boards, and if the hole, or 
holes, on his opponent’s side in the 
same vertical row contains beans, 
then the player has made a ‘‘take.’’ 
He removes the pieces from the 
hole, or holes, on his opponent’s 
side of the vertical. row in which 
his last bean has fallen, and places 
them in his reservoir for winnings, 
the large single pocket to his right. 
He then has another turn, moving 
the last bean dropped in the pre- 


vious play, and continuing as be- 


**This numbering is purely diagram- 
matic and only for explanatory purposes. 
Gobeta boards are not normally num- 
bered. 
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fore until he makes another ‘‘take’’ 
or until his play comes to an end. 
Each time he takes pieces from his 
opponent he has another turn. 

When a player’s last piece falls 
into an empty pocket on his oppo- 
nent’s side, his play is ended. Or 
when his last piece falls into an 
empty pocket on his own side and 
no ‘‘take’’ is possible because there 
are no pieces on his opponent’s side 
of the same vertical row, his play 
is ended. His opponent then plays 
until such time as his turn ends. 

The initial setup requires three 
beans in each hole. The game be- 
gins with both players starting si- 
multaneously from the left corner 
pockets on their respective sides. 
Player A starts from hole number 
10. Player B starts from hole num- 
ber 1. If the opponents move at 
the same approximate speed, their 
last beans will eventually fall into 
empty pockets at the same time. 
This ends the initial play. One of 
the players then takes his turn, be- 
ginning anywhere on his own side 
of the boards. When his play is 
ended, the other player takes his 
turn, ete. 

If at any time one player’s side 
of the boards is totally vacated of 
pieces, his opponent wins all of the 
remaining pieces. 

One clearing of the boards may 
be considered a complete contest, 
or a series may be played. In the 
latter case, the setup of the boards 
for a second game is governed by 
the total number of pieces possessed 
by the loser of the first game. For 
example: There are in all 54 pieces. 
If after the first game player B 
possesses only 23 pieces instead of 
27 (which would be half), he nev- 
ertheless sets his side of the boards 
so that all pockets on his side have 
playing pieces in them. This means 
that some of the holes have less 
than 3 pieces. Holes 1 to 6 have 








DIAGRAM 2 


three beans apiece. Holes 7 and 8 
will have two pieces each. Hole 9 
will have one bean. (See Diagram 
2.) Player A sets his side up in the 
same way, and has some left over 
in his pocket for winnings.* The 
game commences as before, and a 
player’s winnings fluctuate until 
the contestants decide to stop, or 
until one of them has taken all the 
pieces from the other. 

(2) Sulus Aidi, or Awagagd: 
The sequence of play in this game 
is similar to that in Abalald. That 
is to say, a player begins anywhere 
on his own side and drops pieces in 
the rotation shown in Diagram 1. 
The objective, however, is to take 
possession of holes on ‘your oppo- 
nent’s side of the boards. If play- 
er B manages his play so that a 
last bean falls into a hole on player 
A’s side which contains three 
pieces, making a total of four, he 
has taken possession of this hole. 
Player A tries to capture holes on 
B’s side. A hole thus taken is like 
a staked claim. Each player fights 
to protect his claims and to extend 
them. 

A 
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For example, if the distribution 
of pieces on the boards were as 
shown in Diagram 3, and if it were 
opponent B’s play, he could start 
from hole 9, which is on his own 
side, and distribute one bean in 
hole 10, one in hole 11, and one in 
12. His last bean falling in hole 12 
makes a total there of four beans. 
He therefore makes claim to this 
hole and to everything that subse- 
quently falls into it. Similarly, 
player B could start at hole 6, on 
his own side of the boards, distrib- 
uting until his last piece falls into 
hole 15, on his opponent’s side. His 
last bean makes a total of four in 


*It appears that as many pockets as 
possible are set up to contain three 
pieces, as many as possible thereafter 
to contain two, and the rest, one. 
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this hole, and he therefore claims 
the hole and all pieces that may be 
in it at the end of the game. If 
the distribution shown in Diagram 
3 existed and it were player A’s 
turn, he could start from hole 18, 
on his own side, and move to hole 
1, on his opponent’s side. Having 
made a total of four here, he claims 
this hole. 

The initial play in Sulus Aidi is 
the same as in Abalalé. Both play- 
ers start together, playing simul- 
taneously until somewhere along 
the line their last beans fall into 
empty pockets. From this point on 
the players alternate. When a 
player takes a pocket by dropping 
his last bean into it and making a 
total of four, his turn ends and his 
opponent’s begins. Or if a player’s 
last bean falls into an empty pock- 
et his turn ends. The claimed holes 
are in effect reservoirs, in which 
each player stores up pieces. Plays 
may not be started at these reser- 
voirs, nor may pieces be removed 
from them until the end of the 
game, when winnings are counted. 
When one of the players finds that 
he has no more pieces to move, the 
game is over. 

(3) Sulus Nishtaw: Both partic- 
ipants do not start at once here, 
but one or the other of them makes 
the initial move. If B is the first 
player (see Diagram 1) he starts 
by collecting one bean from hole 1, 
one from hole 2, one from hole 3, 
ete., until he has taken one bean 
from each of the first eight pockets. 
Then he drops one in hole 9, one in 
10, one in 11, etc., until his last 
piece falls in hole 16. He takes up 
all the pieces from hole 16, and re- 
distributes them as in the conven- 
tional play. If player A starts, his 
play begins at hole 10. Pockets are 
claimed exactly as in Sulus Aidi. 

However, it is possible in this 
game to take pieces from the 
claimed pockets before the game 
ends. If a player can move so that 
a last bean falls in a pocket claimed 
by his opponent, he takes two beans 
from this pocket and puts them 
aside as winnings. He then has an- 
other turn, starting once more from 
any position on his own side of the 
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boards. If he is able to win again 
in this manner, he has still another 
turn. His play ends when his last 
bean falls into an empty pocket. 


Once a pocket is claimed, the 
claim exists even if an opponent 
succeeds in removing all the beans 
from it, two at a time as described 
above. For example: Player A 
claims hole 3 on B’s side, and play- 
er B is able to remove all the pieces 
from it, two by two. If player B 
finds that he has one bean in hole 
2, he may move it into hole 3, and 
then remove it as an outright win- 
ning. A claimed hole may fill up 
after being empty, in which case 
two beans at a time may be re- 
moved in such a play. 

When .one of the players finds 
that he has no more beans to play 
on his own side, the game is over. 
The opponents then have final own- 
ership to the pieces in their respec- 
tive claims. 

If a series of games is played, the 
division of the boards may not be 
identical at the start of all games. 
The person who has won the most 
beans in previous games will have 
more than half the boards desig- 
nated as his side. Whereas in Su- 
lus Aidi and Abalald the boards are 
divided half and half at the start 
of each game subsequent to the 
first. In Sulus Nishtaw the divi- 


sion of the boards depends on how 
many pieces the winner of the pre- 
vious game possesses. If player B 
has 33 pieces at the end of any 
game (and player A has, therefore, 
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21) he lays them out on the board 


as in Diagram 4. For the duration 
of this game, all these pockets con- 
stitute player B’s side, and he is 
therefore vulnerable to player A’s 
claims over a wider area. The re- 
maining holes constitute player A’s 
side. If player B ends a game with 





35 pieces he starts the next game 
with two entire rows designated as 
his side. (The two pieces in hole 
16 are enough to claim it.) If he 
should win a total of 38 pieces, his 
side of the boards would be as in- 
dicated in Diagram 5. The se- 
quence of play, as shown in Dia- 
gram 1, remains unchanged, how- 
ever. 
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DIAGRAM 5 


There is one variation to this 
game. Some players hold that once 
a game is in progress a contestant 
may not initiate a move from a hole 
containing three pieces. 

(4) Lamé Uwélédét: This game 
is like Sulus Nishtaw except for the 
first play. Here the starting player 
begins at the extreme left corner 
of his side of the boards, removing 
one bean from this hole, one from 
the third, one from the fifth, sev- 
enth, and ninth holes, then redis- 
tributes them in the conventional 
fashion. If player B moves first, he 
takes one bean each from holes 1, 
3, 5, 7, and 9. If player A moves 
first he removes one bean each from 
holes 10, 12, 14, 16, and 18, then 
begins redistribution. 

(5) Kwahilka Aitidikus, or Shé- 
dan. This is the beginner’s Gobeta. 
It is played by children of three or 
four, who later graduate to more 
elaborate forms of the game. Only 
one of the two boards is used. One 
bean is placed in each of the nine 
pockets except the first, which has 
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DIAGRAM 6 


two. (See Diagram 6.) The play is 
strictly counter-clockwise, around 
the center pocket which never fig- 
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ures in the play even though a bean 
is placed there at the start. Start- 
ing at hole 1, the two beans are re- 
moved and distributed until the 
last bean falls. .The play is ap- 
proximately as in Abalald, except 
that if the last bean falls in an emp- 
ty pocket, the play continues from 
the next pocket having pieces in it. 
However, there is no objective in 
Kwahilka Aitidikus. The player 
never wins any pieces. He just 
keeps on playing. The game is, in 
short, a kind of exercise in which 
the player gets his first taste of 
Gobeta. 





The Role of the Canoe 


(Continued from page 15) 


We have linked trade and trans- 
portation because they are closely 
associated in contemporary 
thought, though the desire for 
transportation devices may have 
preceded trade. Even the simplest 
peoples found the transportation 
of their chattels troublesome; the 
Bushman of Africa, the Australian 
native, the Tierra del Fuegians, and 
the like, have few utensils and sim- 
ple weapons but these must be car- 
ried on the backs of the natives 
themselves. Though it eannot be 
said with certainty, canoes may 
hayebeen the first great achieve- 
ment in transportation, but the 
domestication of cattle, horses, and 
other such animals, gave equal fa- 
cilities for land transport. No 
doubt the general history of do- 
mestication, and _ transportation, 
down to the present time, is well 
known; at least there is abundant 
literature on the subject. 

In the final analysis, what we 
find is this: Every primitive cul- 
ture is in certain respects like all 
cultures; in certain other respects, 
like all primitive cultures. Then 
it is like the cultures of certain 
large geographical areas, perhaps 
continental in their sweep; it is 
further like the culture of a more 
restricted area; and frankly, it is 
like unto itself, in certain local 
peculiarities, individual and 
unique. 
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PATRIOTISM 


HE other day someone defined patriotism, 

so far as it concerns the Negro, as loving a 

country that hates you. In some respect this 
is true, but the situation is not exactly as bad as 
this sounds. Even the trades unionists who deprive 
Negroes of the opportunity to make a living and 
the segregationists who deny Negroes the enjoy- 
ment of social and civic facilities like the Negro 
as long as he is satisfied with drudgery and exclu- 
sion from all higher spheres. It may be said, too, 
that both the ignorant and the mentally developed 
“Uncle Toms” are loved by the exploiters and op- 
pressors of the weak. If the Negro will just cease 
to be ambitious and will stay where he is put he 
will have no trouble in this country, but if he tries 
to rise to the highest levels in the economic and 
political spheres he will be struck down by the 
“patriots” of this country. 
The Negroes as a majority will hardly heed this 
_warning. They will ever struggle to attain the best 
the United States can afford its citizens; and they 
will not suffer themselves eternally to be denied full 
privileges of citizenship, certainly not by foreigners 
who have not been here long enough to speak the 
English language and so readily become embit- 
tered against Negroes whose forbears were in 
America a century even before the English began 
to settle the Atlantic Coast in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Most Negroes love the United States, al- 
though they can have no kind feeling for the slave- 
holder, the serf-driving planter, the robber indus- 
trialist, and the agent of the Jim Crow. It is not 
necessary for a citizen to love these hostile ele- 
ments in order to love his country. In such a spirit 
the Negroes may join wholeheartedly in the fight 
against despotism while insisting at the same time 
that they, too, should be relieved of the despotism 
in the United States. 

We think ordinarily of patriotism as love of 
one’s country and devotion to its welfare, but the 
mere definition fails to convey the real meaning of 
the word. It depends upon one’s interpretation of 
love for one’s country. Some men think that they 
show patriotism when they work men at starvation 
wages and become rich enough to leave a large sum 
to endow an institution to perpetuate their names. 


Some men believe that they are the greatest of all 
patriots because they array the people of one re- 
ligion against those of another faith and drive out 
the embattled communicants. A large number of 
citizens in the United States say openly that they 
show their love for this country when they lynch 
Negroes and burn them at the stake. Robert Hall 
spoke wisely, then, when he said, “Patriotism is a 
blind and irrational impulse unless it is founded 
on a knowledge of the blessings we are called to 
secure and the privileges we propose to defend.” 

The statesmen of our country have expressed 
themselves on the matter of patriotism, and we may 
learn much from them. John J. Crittenden, the 
compromiser of the Civil War crisis, had a sort of 
blind patriotism, for he said, “I hope to find my 
country in the right; however, I will stand by her 
right or wrong.” In a sense this is the right posi- 
tion to take, but this was the mistake made by 
Robert E. Lee. He was in the United States Army 
at the outbreak of the Civil War; but, looking 
upon Virginia as his native land, he went with his 
state to its doom. Lee should have had enough 
vision to understand that the so-called sovereign 
states had ceased to be separate and distinct coun- 
tries and unconsciously had become welded into a 
Union. Lee was far behind Patrick Henry who 
four generations earlier had said, “I am not a Vir- 
ginian, but an American.” Clay once remarked, 
“J have heard something said about allegiance to 
the south: I know no south, no north, no east, no 
west, to which I owe any allegiance.” Robert C. 
Winthrop had the same idea when he said, “There 
are no points of the compass on the chart of true 
patriotism.” Emery A. Storrs likewise thought 
“Patriotism knows neither latitude nor longitude. 
It is not climatic.” 

Henry Giles believed, “It should be the work of 
genuine and noble patriotism to raise the life of the 
nation to the level of its privileges; to harmonize 
its general practice with its abstract principles; to 
reduce to actual facts the ideals of its institutions; 
to elevate instruction into knowledge; to deepen 
knowledge into wisdom; to render knowledge and 
wisdom complete in righteousness; and to make the 
love of country perfect in the love of man.” 





